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Saving the Children. 


BY DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
FELLOW oF THz ILLUMINATI. 
In the Womawn’s Hosiz COMPANION, 


OOKING with a wide range over this dear America 
of ours, I think the best and the happiest life for 
any boy is the wide-range, open-air life of the 
country, where he and his father and his mother 
are all united in plan, and in fact, in the daily life 
of home. In what I might almost call this natural 

system — the system which thc American people have worked 
out for themselves wherever they were not closely cemented 
together, four points of the first importance in education are 
assured. First of all the boys and girls have the advantage 
of a great deal of life in the open air. This is essential to all 
good education. 

Second, boys and girls under this system havea great 
deal of intercourse with their fathers and mothers. This is 
very desirable in all education, and a failure here is a very 
serious failure. 

Third, the children of the neighborhood are brought 
together in their schools and, indeed, in all their active life. 
this is essential also; for together is one of the central words 
of real life. Many a fine man or woman is lost to the world 
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because of shyness and other forms of inability which were 
really cultivated in youth. On the other hand, joy in society 
is natural to the human race, which for the purposes of such 
society has tongue and lips and ears. And, to add one more 
necessity in education, this system gives the great chance for 
health. Not to go further, where we have so little space, a 
large life, a life constantly enlarging, a social life and a strong 
and happy life are well nigh insured in such a system. 

Let us compare this with what is now almost a system ; 
which takes possession of that sixth part of the children which 
have been alluded to. Suppose a little eight years old is taken 
into a shirt factory, where she is to spend ten hours a day, or 
perhaps eleven or twelve. Sunday is the only day, you might 
say, when she can look up at the sky or look round on God's 
world. It is the only day in which for any purpose worth 
considering she can run and play and exercise the hands and 
feet and arms and legs with which she was born. The chances 
are against her in the matter of using her tongue or her ears. 
The rule of the work-shop probably, forbids her talking or 
listening except to the instructions for the daily work. 

And it is hardly an even chance whether she knows her 
father and mother and big brothers and sisters by sight. 
Anything which you and I would call home is gone. 

Or take the boy of eight or ten or twelve years, who is set 
to work inthe factory. There are a great many days in the 
year when he must be up and report at the mill before daylight. 
Suppose no law forbids child labor ; that mill may run twelve 
or more hours out of the twenty-four. Now look in your 
almanac and see how many days there are when there are not 
ten hours between sunrise and sunset. All those days the 
little fellow must go in the dark and come back in the dark to 
the mill. He must be in the mill as soon as the power is 
turned on. If he is not there he loses the day’s work, and he 
loses the day’s wages, very likely. I cannot say precisely 
what he will do in the mill. Perhaps his business is to “carry 
waste.” That is, he has to sweep up the waste from the 
cotton which has refused to be spun, to fill great baskets on 
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wheels with it, and wheel those baskets from room to room till 
he comes to the dumping-room. There he empties the basket, 
and then he goes back to the place he started trom. He does 
this for ten hours of the day, or for eleven hours or for twelve 


hours, as may be directed by the laws in the state in which he 
lives. 


Now, compare this girl in the shirt-room, or the boy and 


girl in the factory, with your own boy and girl of any age 


between seven and fifteen. In the first place, neither in the 


shirt-room nor in the factory has any boy or girl any chance 
for life in the open air. If their fathers or mothers mean to 


have them work in the mill or in the shop, they live as near 


the mill or shop as they can. True, the mill is not a prison, 


but for the work hours it is very nearly a prison. The children 
cannot talk to each other, they cannot look out of the windows, 
they cannot stop while the machinery is working. This means 
that they have not the fun and joy which children ought to 
have in the beautiful world which the good God has made for 
them. 

Of this imprisonment you must let me speak very seriously, 
for it means something which ought to come very close to the 
hearts of every father and mother who reads these lines. It 
is not true that Nabum is any nearer to God when he takes 
down the bars to let the cattle into the pasture, or when he 
puts them up again, or when he climbs a tree to see if the 
wild cherries are ripe, or when he throws a stone into the 
chestnut tree to make the burs fall. He is no nearer to God 
than Hosea is, who is for ten hours of that same day wheeling 
cotton waste in the mill. 

No! But Nathum sees Goda hundred times, and hears 
what he has to say a hundred times, while he drives the cows 
to pasture and takes down the bars and climbs the cherry tree 
or breaks open the chestnut burs, for once when for poor 
Micah in the midst of the clatter and dust and smell of the 
factory sees him or hears him. 

What you and I can do about it is this: We can recollect 
what we were when we were eight and nine and ten and eleven 
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and twelve years old. We can ask ourselves whether it would 
have been a good thing for us to be shut up in the factory ora 
sewing-room three hundred and six days every year at that 
time of life. 

Every one of us knows that it would have been a bad 
thing. 

First — Those are the growing years of life. You and I, 
well, perhaps we were four inches taller every year than we 
were the year before. We did not earn any wages—no! But 
we were growing up strong and well because we could try 
ourselves in all sorts of life. We had good exercise. We had 
as much to eat of what was good for us to eat, and we were 
happy. 

Second— We recollect again that we were a great deal 
with our fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters. We 
knew what the word home was, and that home is the dearest 
place in the world. 

Third — We do not talk about it a great deal, for it is too 
sacred a thing to be lightly talked about, but some of us, 
perhaps ail of us, found out that God is our loving father ; that 
he is very near to us and we are very near tohim. We would 
not lose the memories and the help of what he told us and we 
have toid him for anything you can offer us. 

Fourth — Most of us came out, when we were sixteen 
years old, strong and well, ready to take part with the best 
men and women in the world, in the very best work in the 
world. 

I think that that would be a wise nation or a wise state 
which should make such Jaws that people shall not make 
money out of their children before they are sixteen years old. 
I think it would bs a good thing to devote those sixteen years 
wholly to the education of the children, to making them better 
nen and women. Let boy and girl help in the home. The 
more work they do there the better. But let them be the 
companions of fathers or mothers as much as possible until 
they are sixteen, But here is one of the cases where I cannot 
have my own way. The custom is so general which permits 
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fathers and mothers to “hire out ” thcir children, as the phrase 
is, that you and I cannot make a Jaw that children shall not 
earn wages before they are sixteen, 

What can we do? We can say that they shall not be 
confined in factories or workshops, excepting for very limited 
hours, before they are fourteen. We can say, until a boy or 
girl is sixteen tbey shall have the privilege of going to school 
at least half the year. In some cases we can say that one set 
of children at work shall work in the morning and another set 
shall take their places in the afternoon. This is a practicable 
method of legislation which has not yet been applied. But the 
sooner it is applied the better. We can insist ona very careful 
and rigid inspection of factories and workshops by public 
officers who are not pecuniarily interested in the establishments 
which they examine. Such examinations should be possibic 
at any hour of any day, and the publicity given to the results 
should be such as should make it certain that factory or 
workshop visited shall be kept neat and sweet and clean—a 
fit place for the best prince or princess in the land to work in. 

I do not think that there is one woman out of a million 
women who will read about the progress of child labor reform 
who does not know how she can act, whether on some particular 
workshop in the town in which she lives, or in giving informa- 
tion in some club or circle to which she belongs, or in circulat- 
ing through the press such information as the Companion with 
every month will give her—or by direct conversation or 
correspondence with some member of the legislature. 

This country is governed, and ought to be governed, by 
public opinion. And you and I, dear reader, must do our 
share to keep the public opinion good and just. 


My hope for the human race is bright asthe morning star, 
for a glory is coming to man such as the most inspired tongue 
of prophets and of poets has never been able to describe, The 
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gate of human opportunity is turning on its hinges, and the 
light iS breaking through its chink : possibilities are opening, 
and human nature is pushing forward toward them.— Emerson. 


RAYS OF LIGHT 


FROM THE 


ILLUMINATI. 


| E are just learning. While we think we have much 

truth —and we have — yet when we measure what 
we have with what is yet attainable — when we 
measure our present attainment in the light of the 
vast fields of wisdom and knowledge of which we 
get an occasional glimpse, we can but feel that 
we “know in part.” And this should stimulate us to desires 
for the greater knowledge which is yet beyond us. “ Veil after 
veil will lift, but there must be veil upon veil behind.” The 
field is just being entered and is practically unexplored, and 
the one who enters with the sincere desire for greater wisdom 
and knowledge, a higher attainment and development and for 
a freerer and fuller expression of the Soul life which is within, 


will indeed reap a harvest of the richest fruits.—Dr. Edward 
H. Cowles. 


——{ Thoughts.J}— 


JE are in the field for the defense of the right; but if 
v — wedo not realize our expectations at all times, we 
should remember that the world was not evolved in a single 
day. Many cannot realize, as did Springer, that “ Good 
thoughts are blessed guests, and should be heartily welcomed, 
well fed and much sought after. Like rose leaves, they give 
out a sweet smell if laid up in the jar of memory.” Apparent 
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failures should never discourage us. The fault is never in the 
principle, for this is absolutely correct. Affirm steadfastly, 
“I shall see what I need to see and learn what I need to 
know.” Ihave profited greatly from this kind of practice, 
and others are doing the same. Such exercises liberate the 
soul from the bondage of sense in which it is too often encased : 
and, as mystic or psychic power is naturally inherent in all, we 
but liberate our latent capabilities and allow the deepest and 
noblest part of us to enjoy the liberty to which it is entitled. 


—Geo. C. Pitzer, M. D. 


— [ Nature's Law.J—— 


You may place absolute reliance upon the luws of Nature. 

We never question the laws which govern the revolu 
tions of the planets around the sun, or avy fixed law of nature. 
Then why should we question the power of the laws governing 
our physical bodies? The same power, or laws, which brought 
you into being, are certainly able to sustain you and keep you 
in health and strength of mind and body, if you obey them. 
You can trust the law absolutely, All that is required is to 
put yourself in harmony with it. Nature’s laws are beneficent. 
In every way she can be likened toa kindly mother, ready to 
assist and sustain. As soon as you make the attempt to walk, 
the strength comes to encourage and assist. Nature says, “Do.” 
Do or fulfill the law and you Zave. In the doing of the law 
strength and power come in proportion to its fulfillment. 
—F, W. Southworth, AT. D. 


—|[ Achievenent.}— 


OULD we enjoy fruition? We must not only hope, 

but also achieve. Would we carve anew that Mould 

of Life in which we dwell? Not only must we dream and 
image to ourselves that which we would become; we must 
cleave the marble with an artist’s swing and force the voiceless 


stone to sing our praises. Man must not only e; healso 
must Jdecome. Hope; dream; conceive; these are man’s 
secret Inspirers and Guides. Work; live ; achieve; these are 

that hew the primeval 


the Powers that goad him to action ; 
forests; build cities and civilizations; weave the Thoughts 


of Genius in the Tapestry of Words; draw the stars to earth 
and steal the Secrets of thcir Spectra; mount the anxious 
winds of quest and fly to the uttermost parts of the world in 
search of the “holy grail ” of Universal Knowledge. Climb 
on—higher, higher—though thy feet betimes may slip, climb 


to the Topmost Mast of thy surge-swept vessel and fix thine 
Nothing can withstand the detcrmin- 


eye on Heaven’s Blue. 
ation to achieve.—Rev. Henry Frank. 


—[ Service.]-—— 


Vy E must serve the world, not like the hand craftsman 
for a stipend accurately representing the work done, 

but as those who deal with infinite values and confer benefits 

as freely and nobly as does nature.—Edward Everctt Hale. 


Our Real Strength Lies in the Nerves. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


In the New YORK AMERICAN. 


E use electricity as familiarly as an old glove, and 
yet nobody knows what electricity is. In the 
same way we talk about physical strength, and 
pursue all manner of means of developing it ; and 
yet the man has not appeared who can explain 
“4 what, in reality, strength is. The Hindu Yogis 
are said to have discovered the secret; but they preserve 


concerning it their general policy of reticence. Weare left to 
say that the muscles seem to have something to do with it, 
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and the nerves, perhaps, still more, But the nerves are 
thread-like tubes with some sort of juice in them and muscles 
are masses of fibre. Where and what is strength ? 

I have seen an invalid girl, ina fit of delirium, snap in two 
with her frail hands an iron bar half an inch in diameter, with 
hardly an apparent effort. The girl weighed about 100 pounds, 
being wasted by illness, and, of course, her muscular develop- 
ment was nil. And I have seen a man, with huge, hard, 
bulging muscles, who, owing to some form of ncrvous cx- 
,haustion, not due to exercise, was unable to lift a weight of 
twenty pounds. Another man, again, weighing about 150, 
with no noticeable muscles anywhere on his body, took a raw 
potato in one hand, and squeezed it til it was reduced toa 
mass of pulp and ran through his fingers. He seemed to do it 
easily ; but try the feat yourself. Another, a South American, 
five feet three in height, slightly built, and “ soft,” could hold 
out with one arm a man weighing 180 pounds. An athlete 
in Wood’s Gymnasium, about 1870, had by constant practice 
with dumbbells developed his biceps muscle til it measured 
nearly cighteen inches when contracted. His weight was 
only about 170. He “went stale,” as we call it, became nearly 
helpless, and his muscles wasted away. 

On the other hand, we have all scen, or heard of, surprising 
feats of strength performed by persons of very small muscular 
strength, under the influence of panic, or strong excitement of 
any kind. All such instances, pro and con, are, of course, 
exceptional ; the man with firm and well-trained muscles, and 
good nervous organization, is usually a strong man at all times. 
But the exceptions exist, and we are unable to account for 
them. Even climate and temperature have an effect on 
strength. Let the great Hackenschmidt live for a few months 
in Assam, in India, where the thermometer rises to 140 degrees 
in the shade, and over 100 feet of rainfall in three months, 
with an atmosphcre which is 99 per cent humid, and he would 
probably be unable to throw a fourth-rate wrestler. 

A time may come when posterity will look back upon our 
methods of attaining strength as very crude and clumsy. 
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They will, perhaps, have found a way to develop strength 
through brain processes, combined with applications of the 
will. We already know that health depends in great measure 
upon the state of the mind. A man thoroughly healthy is 
stronger than the same man chronically dejected. And 
without (at present) trying to penetrate further into mysteries, 
it seems reasonable that we would do more wisely to pursue 
health as our first end in exercise, rather than muscular 
strength. Great muscular strength is useful once where 
bodily health is useful all the time. Strength, in short, should 
be cultivated only in so far as it makes for confirmation and 
promotion of health, and only incidentally with a view to 
performing remarkable feats. 

I know how a young man desires ardently to be strong 
and what honest pride he feels in his prowess. But I also 
know how short is the term of life of muscles exceptionally 
powerful and massive; how they sap the vitality, make the 
face pale, and the step and carriage languid. The heart must 
support these great branches of fibre; and the blood that is 
sent to nourish them leaves less for the use of the internal 
organs. The too ambitious athlete becomes, organically, old 
before his time ; his digestion fails, and the body does not free 
itself vigorously of waste matter. The great muscles sag; 
the drag of gravitation is prevailing over them. He no longer 
feels the impulse to exercise; destruction and renewal of cells ` 
become slack ; and even if he has avoided stimulants, his 
physical decay has set in. Meanwhile, the man who sought 
health primarily through exercise is still fresh and young and 
his body firm and smooth. His organic functions are in sound 
order, and he is far more efficient, muscularly, than the decay- 
ing athlete. Is it not better to be fairly strong for sixty years 
than a giant of strength for ten ? 

No doubt, men of forty and fifty will read the above 
paragraph with more sympathy than youths of twenty. And 
I would not restrain the latter from finding out, for once in a 
way, what they can do with their muscles—from the innocent 
satisfaction of secing good measurements recorded by the tape. 
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Only, let drink and tobacco alone, for the present, and do not 
strain yourself, and mortgage your future, by competing 
against men of better natural endowment than yours, and 
being strong, in the gymnasium sense, will do you more good 
than harm. But after you have held yourself at your top 
notch for five or six years, begin to let up a little ; do not much 
shorten your hours of exercise, but work with less intensity. 
As for competitions, retire from them altogether ; you 
might possibly do as well after thirty days as before, but it 
would cost you much more to do it. Keep as much as practi- 
cable in the open air; use plenty of water outside and in; eat 
lightly of well-chosen foods: walk briskly and, especially, run 
at a pace of about eight or nine miles an hour, as opportunity 
allows. You may keep up your running with advantage to the 
age of three score and ten. If circumstances permit, or as 
often as they permit, sleep outdoors. And twice every day, 
if only for fifteen minutes at a time, exercise, without apapratus, 
every muscle in your body. In such exercises, pay particular 
attention to the muscles of the trunk, because these will 
involve the exercise of the interior organs. Bend, twist, 
extend the loins and abdomen in all imaginable ways. The 
arms and the shoulder and pectoral muscles will sufficiently 
take care of themselves. 
As for the secret of strength, we must content ourselves 
with remembering that while there can be strength without 
muscles, there can be none without nerves; and, therefore, 
we are to be more solicitous, if we are to make the choice, for 
the welfare of the latter than of the former. Muscles, normally 
developed, seem to nourish the nerves, to mitigate strain and 
shock to them, to moderate and sustain their explosive energy, 
to keep them healthy and equable. But over-development of 
the muscles injures the nerves, weakens them and impairs 
their efficiency. Large and hard muscles will still enable you, 
upon occasion, to perform feats of brute strength, but with 
constantly increasing effort, and detrimental reaction. Whereas 
sound nerves, with muscles in a state of normal activity, will 
supply you with as much strength as you are likely to need 
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It is universal. The need of it, as well as the charm of it, will 
not pass. The call is to you and to me,— the call of the time 
to forget for once the customs that constrain us, to bare our 
arms to the wind and sun once more, to feel the renewal of a 
personal contact with objects and conditions that are beyond 
dispute. Always when complications perplex me, I like to 

‘start for the soil and the fields, where, in the bigness and the 
strength of the sky and the ground, relationships readjust 
themselves. 

The real satisfaction of digging in the soil is marvelously 
increased if one knows something of the modern fact and 
theory respecting the soil itself. From the first, the race has 
tended the soil, —in earliest times in some rude and unknowing 
way, in the present time with great perfection of method by 
means of almost endless tools of ingenious device. Yet, after 
all this experience, we really do not know just why and how 
the soil continues to produce crops year after year. For fifty 
years or more we have been taught the addition-and-subtraction 
theory,—that the plant takes from the soil certain substances, 
and that these materials or their equivalents must be put back. 
Therefore, we speak of the exhaustion of soils. 

We now know, however, that the physical condition may 
be quite as important as the chemical content, and also that 
fertility is conditioned on the germ-life in the soil. Just now 
there is a revival of an old idea that plants in their growth 
excrete certain materials that are harmful to themselves, and 
there isa hint of some undiscovered relationship between 
plants, whereby some kinds will thrive together and other 
kinds will not. These ideas have been put into the phrase of 
the day, and we are now talking about sanitary and unsanitary 
soils and the cleansing of soils of their toxins ; and it is even 
suggested that one great effect of fertilizers—and possibly 
even the chief effect—is to improve the sanitary conditions in 
the soils. Every furrow of the plow and every scratch of a 
hoe influences the relation of the soil to heat and moisture and 
aeration ; it provides a pasturage for roots; it puts chemical 
forces in motion; it sets up new activities in the complex 
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germ-life ; and it may do much else that is not now dreamed 
of in our philasophy. 

There is, therefore, the mental quest in the touch of the 
soil that stimulates one because it challenges and baffles him. 
Add to all this the mere physical relief of a plunge in the 
earth, leaving behind us the encumbrances, and we find our- 


selves in the midst of realities when we make our garden or 
plow a field. 


And above and beyond all this, I thine, is the satisfaction 


of expressing the power that we possess of causing things to 
grow out of the ground. 


Heroism in Common Life. 


BY REV. C. H. ROGERS, 


FELLOW or THE ILLUMINATI, 


E have read of the age of heroes as though they 
were in some way not a part of our common 
humanity —that they were a kind of demigod 
separated from the rest of mankind —a kind of 
mystery seeming to hang over the cloudland of 
human existence. There is such a mystery about 

it that the story seems unreal. 

It is very seldom that we think of our neighbor as a hero, 
or the members of our own families. Did you ever stop to 
think of the fact that none of the books of to-day are sacred ? 
The sacred books are all of the remote past. 

So we associate heroism with something old or mysterious ; 
with something that occurred years ago. The heroic ages are 
those which lived only in the story of some far away time 
among the ancient records. But it is well to recall the noble 
deeds of those who live in story and compare them with the 
possibilities of the day in which we live. 

We love to think and read of Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, 
but in reality they were not the only important persons of that 
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time of war and suffering. True they were known and their 
acts are household words. But there are nameless graves 
which hold just as noble characters as those of Grant and 
Sherman. What could these great leaders have done without 
the brave men who followed wherever they led? What could 
these brave men have done without the thousands of fathers, 
mothers, wives and sisters at home ? 

The great commander inspires us because of his dauntless 
leadership. But think of the unselfish patriotism which was 
displayed in the thousands of humble homes where fathers aud 
mothers have, with bleeding hearts, given the dearest treasures 
of their lives to their country. See the mother as she holds 
her bursting heart and bids her only son go forth to the call 
of duty! The father forces a smile upon his lips, plodding 
along patiently alone, doing the work out of which the supplies 
for the army must come. 

If youare looking for heroes, you will find them in just 
such walks of life, just as brave and noble as those who faced 
the bayonet. Think of the father, mother, sisters, watching 
the return of every battle with trembling hearts and eyes 
running down with tears. What do you call this if not heroism ? 
What do you call these if not heroes? How many a girl has 
taken the best thing out of her life and put the musket into 
the hands of her lover when her heart grew sick and faint at 
what might possibly await her as the result. Surrendering 
wifehood, home and future joy. Is there not heroism in these 
cases which daily come under your observation? Yes, here 
we find just as true heroism as any shown by the Rough 
Riders, or any of the brave men who fell before Santiago. 
While the thousands of the brave and. true sleep, some in 
unknown graves, these living heroes impress me. We decorate 
the graves of the dead heroes with scarcely a thought of the 
living heroes who are silently bearing their grief and tears. 
“ Distance lends enchantment to the view ;” but the true hero 

is here with us to-day just as much as those who died for their 


country. a 
It is of the common-place I would speak. But it is out of 
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the common-place that the stuff is found for true heroism. 
Itis not in time of war that this element is found alone, but 
often in the sunny bowers of peace it shines with purest lustre. 
You will find that these threads of gold run through all the 
warp and woof of life. Now and then occurs some tragedy 
in our every day life which brings out the noble and godlike 
in humanity. These exhibitions are not the revelations of 
some prince who has walked zxcog. among us, but of some 
common man who has been known to us for years. Some 
common person you pass every day, some man grimy with toil 
on engine, dock or shore. Suddenly we discover that they 
are angels in disguise. They only needed the occasion to 
show their true metal. 

Do you rememember, about nine years ago, during one of 
the awful fires of northern Michigan, a train of cars came to 
one of these belts of flame whose fiery wall was thrown across 
the track. The engineer slowed up before its threatening 
heat; but peering through the glare of flame and wall of 
blinding smoke, he saw the people gathered at the station 
surrounded by the fire, the depot already in flames. He threw 
the throttle wide open and dashed through, his own body 
scorched and burning, took the people aboard, plunged through 
the increasing tempest of destruction and saved them. What 
will you call such action as this, done in such an hour, under 
such an impulse? What this man did, thousands of other men 
would have done, but the opportunity calling out the heroism 
came to this man, and like thousands, he was prepared for the 
occasion, and thus crowned himself with heroism. 

It is the proper thing to study the conditions which go to 
make the person. To be a hero there must be material of 
heroism in the constitution of the individual. And even with 
this material there must come the opportunity in which the 
material can be used. Then there are thousands of heroes 
who have been born and passed from the stage of action 

unknown, just from the lack of opportunity. 


“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
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Even with the material and opportunity there must also be 
acknowledged acceptance of them both. 


Yet, after all, this is the superficial view. After all such 
recognition and opportunity, the highest heroism is not re- 
vealed. The true hero is he or she who possesses the stuff, 
and in quiet and unnoticed nobility faces the every-day oppor- 
tunities of life. 

So itis these unnoticed and unrecognized lives which 
really are the truest heroes. Take a common man who walks 
among us comparatively unnoticed, who goes to his daily toil 
with a fond purpose consecrated to the good of others. This 
man toils early and late. He teaches his boys to develop the 
manly qualities which they inherit. He makes home happy, 
and without complaint takes up his daily burden, and strives 
to make the world better. He lives a common man among 
the people. No poet with sounding verse sings his glory. No 
painter places him upon canvas for the gaze of men. But no 
lauded hero of tent or field is grander than he. This is not an 
isolated case, or a sketch from fancy drawn, for our land is full 
of the unknown, unsung heroes. 

Here is another illustration of what I desire to present. A 
woman sweet and tender, the mother of children, dependent 
upon the strength and resources of a loving husband whose 
strong hands and willing heart bore all her burdens. She 
knew nothing of responsibility and care, she only lived in the 
life of her husband and children. But suddenly that strong 
hand was paralyzed, the willing and loving heart ceased to 
beat, and she found herself stranded upon life’s barren waste 
without means and without support. Hope and faith and 
trust died with the husband she idolized, and life became 
most wretehed and bitter. Hopeless tears and vain longings 
consumed her waking hours, and the desire of life faded and 
almost vanished. Suddenly the thought of her children so 
sorely bereft, and a sense of what she owed them, nerved her 


to rise from her lethargy of despair. As she looked upon 
their sweet faces she realized that now she must fill the place 


of both father and mother to these little ones. The thought 
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of how much depended upon her nerved her to renewed life 
and energy. She turned her face toward the new responsibility, 
and with a fixed and settled energy she gathered her physical 
and mental forces about her, and single handed grappled with 
the rough oppositions of the world. She turned from the 
grave of her buried hopes to the resurrection of a new born 
impulse, and became transformed —transfigured. The deli- 
cately nurtured woman who never learned care and responsibil- 
ity, upon whose brow the chilling winds of autumn had not 
been permitted to fall, now resolutely faced every difficulty — 
winter’s snow and summer’s heat. She made the sorrows and 
fears of others her thought and study: and from a helpless 
creature she became the solace and comfort of hundreds. She 
brought up her children an honor to herself and the beloved 
husband whose name she bore. She became a ministering 
angel to the community, strong, energetic and reliable. 

This is a heroism so strong and beautiful that the siege 
and battle field sink into utter insignificance before it. 

The name of Charles Lamb has become the household 
word in thousands of homes, but, perhaps, it is not known by 
all who love his literary gems, the crucifixion which he uncom- 
plainingly bore all his life. Those who have read his will 
remember how he gave up love and companionship for himself, 
and gave his time and energy in long years of devotion to an 
insane sister and a feeble and garrulous father. 

O, I tell you, the other kind of heroism sinks and fades 
away in the glory and splendor of this ! 

I have sometimes wondered why this kind of heroism is 
so little emphasized, and the other kind so greatly lauded, so 
conspicuously presented. One answer is because the other 
kind is so far away from us, and “distance lends enchantment 
to the view.” So these common-places in life lose their beauty 
and magnificence because they seem to be, some how, a part 
of us and aresonear. So we idealize and fill with wonder the 
distant men and distant ideas of the far away past. So grand 
does this distant view seem that we have deified and worshiped 
that which has been so lifted up by the distant vision. 
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Bruno, the fearless apostle of scientific light and liberty 
was scoffed and burned ; but to-day we erect a monument to 
commemorate his virtues. Shakspeare was a common player 
in his own day ; but to-day he is recognized as the mighty seer 
of English literature. We are so used to thinking that “no 
good thing can come out of Nazareth,” that we let the Christs 
of beauty and strength pass by and die in the street. 

Is it not time that we schooled ourselves to recognize 
these saviors as they go in and out among us? When we shall 
fix in our convictions that in the midst of chicanery and deceit 
our shoemaker ever uses good Jeather, and does honest work ; 
that in the midst of fraud and double dealing our neighbor is 
true and honest; let us give them the meed of praise and 
commendation when we remember that they fight and conquer 
the lust which is devouring so many. 

Let us understand that these high ideals are possible to 
us. It is required of you and me that we be faithful to the 
instincts and powers which are ours. (Opportunities will 
throng around you— opportunities to be manly, womanly. 
Let us also remember that no good thought, no good work is 
ever lost, no matter what the seeming may be. Let us be 


faithful, never doubting. 


What Beauty Means. 


Studies ofthe Glories of Ancient Civilizations in Their Bearing on America’s 
Interest in Beautiful Homes. From the Atlanta News, 


NE woman who has traveled a great deal says that 
people in England care much more for the appear- 
ance of their lawns and their summer houses than 
Americans do, and life is made more beautiful by 
the outdoor spirit, serving tea on the lawn, instead 

=} of in the house. The custom is one that eminently 

appeals to the mind of the southerner—a large green lawn, 
with the sweet breath from the shrubbery, the dainty odor of 
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the carnation, the wild flowers, and women in thin summer 
dresses, with roses in their dark hair. 

Whenever the homes of a people have come to mean more 
to them than mere lodgments from cold or rain, wind or sun, 
there has sprung up, very gradually perhaps, but none the less 
surely, a desire to improve them. 

These first developments were less a search after beauty 
than comfort ; and it was not until a certain prosperity had 
been established and a belief in the strength of the community 
to withstand devastating attacks from enemies assured, that a 
love for decoration became apparent. As in all the arts, 
different ideals are often the result of environment and 
climatic influence, so in the development of the home these 
artistic desires took many forms. So many forms, indeed, 
that it is only at a distance of all these centuries one is able 

to see that the same influence was at work—the desire to 
make the home more in harmony with the generous colors of 
nature. 

Mistress of all the arts, Greece was culminating the point 
of artistic perfection in these matters, and in the days of her 
glory made her palaces and temples incomparably beautiful 
with all that was purest of esthetic loveliness. A Greek 
dwelling must indeed have presented a spectacle which could 
not have failed to charm. The courtyards bright with Phry- 
gian Onyxites, the tall Ionic columns of Parian marble near 
which reclined clad in the graceful robes of that land of beauty, 
young and beautiful girls, flower crowned and singing to the 
music of Apollo’s cithara. And all that these Greeks looked 
upon or touched was beautiful, for the manual arts were 
esteemed worthy, and it was an artist who was the potter. 

Ruskin says somewhere that “a room without pictures is 
like a house without flowers and ferns.” The old idea that 
the presence of flowers ina sleeping chamber was dangerous 
has been dispelled and they have in place been found bene- 
ficial. There is no possible excuse for houses being starved 
of floral decorations, and the window boxes should be seen at 
every casement as is genera] in the West End of London and 
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other continental cities. Later, when her treasures were cone 
and Greece had become only a Roman province, she brought 
her conquerors under the spell of this culture, and although 
Roman art could never compare with that of Greece, the 
intluence was disseminated wherever the wide-ranging Roman 
legionaries went. From the ancient town of Silchester in 
England, have been dug up numerous vases and urns which 
prove that even in so distant a colony the Greek influence was 
at work. 

It is a far cry down the ages to our time; and from the 
general lack of intelligent interest taken in the decoration of 
modern homes, one is led to think that the old ideals are dead 
and the Hellenic beauty should have been relegated with the 
gods of the Heroic Age to the land of forgetfulness. 

Only recently in this country have the artistic surroundings 
of the home been the subject of much thought but it would 
seem that there isa movement fostered carefully by some 
magazines, which aims at teaching men and women that to 


have beautiful things about them is no more expensive than 
to have artistically bad things. 


Faith Will Move Mountains. 


BY WALTER DEVOE. 


FRLIOW OP THE ILLUMINATI. 


great wave of quickening has come upon the race. 
It is spreading all over the land and awakening a 
anew manhood and womanhood in young and old. 
Life is giving birth to a new force and faith in 
human minds. What seemed beyond the wildest 
=] dreams of achievement a few years ago is now 
considered attainable. “I can and I will,” is the new voice 


that is heard in the land. By faith all things are possible. 
That old truth is gaining new power. 


See what marvellous 
inventions are being wrought out of the faith of human minds. 
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See what faith in electricity is demonstrating. But grandest 
of all, sce what heights of achievement young men and young 
women are attaining by faith in self. We are beginning to 
see that the human mind is capable of unlimited development. 
Divine potentialities are stored in the organism of man, await- 
ing his recognition and expression. There slumbers within 
each one of you the fire and force of a wonderful character, as 
the giant oak slumbers within the acorn, and by faith in 
yourself the wonderful powers and possibilities within your 
character will begin to manifest and grow stronger day by 
day, 

The new century begins an era of new faith—faith in the 
inexhaustible powers slumbering in selfhood. The new age 
calls every mind to awaken its slumbering will and faith and 
go forth to victory. Self-faith and will can be cultivated by 
exercise, as one would cultivate a muscle by exercise. “ Nerve 
us with incessant affirmatives,”’ said Emerson. We can nerve 
ourselves for any task; we can build up brain cells full of faith 
and will force equal to any demand, by taking a positive, 
affirmative mental attitude. 

Young man, you have the desire to reach a high position 
in life; you hope for that which secms beyond your reach. 
You want to go to college or you desire a technical training to 
fit yourself for a position requiring knowledge and skill. I 
have seen young men overcome what looked Jike insurmount- 
able obstacles and win success. Undauntable faith and per- 
sistent willfulness were the mental forces that led them on 
and gave them them the joy of realization. 

Have faith in yourself. Have faith in the faculties and 
forces of your own nature. Noone can limit you but yourself. 
Let this be the song of your heart daily: “ I can and I will. I 
will melt down opposition by my fervor. I will convert others 
by my faith. I will infuse others with my living enthusiasm. 
Even though everything seems against me, yet will I unceas- 


ingly generate new faith, and create day by day the destiny 
I will to be mine.” 


Young woman, have faith in your ideals. Have faith in 
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known newspaper woman, told me that her desire to become 
a writer grew so strong that it walked her away froma good 
position on the stage into the office of Harper’s Weekly, where 
she was set to work immediately, and that without experience 
as a writer. It scems almost impossible that it should he so, 
that an inexpericnced person should walk into a position so 
easily, but the men and women of faith often do seemingly 
impossible things. The world is impressionable ; it is sensitive 
to positive minds. All the affairs of the world are mental 
affairs—minds run them—and minds can be influenced by a 
mind of faith and conviction, So let your desires and your 
hopes grow strong. 

Build your ideals and aspirations on a strong foundation 
of faith. Let nothing daunt you. Do not let your nervous 
dread of what people will think paralyze your efforts. Con- 
vince yourself first and you will be surprised at the ease with 
which others respond to your positive thoughts and feelings. 
By the continual affirmation of your own will your whole mind 
will become positive and resistant. | You will overcome nega- 
tive mental traits. Your nervousness will be outgrown. You 
will become fearless. You will become happy in working out 
your ideals. Your friends will look in your face and behold a 
joyous, fearless creature, self-generated from the exercise of a 
sublime faith and an undauntable will. 

Like the horseshoe magnet with its sphere of magnetic 
influence, man carries about with him a sphere ot mental 
influence. If he is negative, his sphere of influence will be 
small and weak. If he is positive, that is, if his mind teems 
with thoughts and feelings like faith, courage, confidence, and 
other bright mental forces, his sphere of influence will be 
attractive and extensive. Man is an individualized center of 
intelligence in the vast ocean of mental energy, an individuali- 
zation of the infinite Mind, gradually learning from experience 
how to individualize more and more of intelligence from the 
universal source, until he feels within himself the thrill of the 
omnipotent Spirit and knows that he is a co-worker with God. 
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A LARCE PART Of the troubles of 

life are unnecessary; they 
are created by ourselves, or donated 
tous by others. If we are making 
our own sorrows, let us shut down 
the factory ; if others are making 
them for us, let us reduce the fric- 
tion of pain to a minimum. If others 
are cruel, inconsiderate or unjust to 
us, let us, so far as possible, accept 
it all for what it is worth, and feel 
that no one can really hurt us ex- 
cept ourselves ; but let us ever be 
made keen by this lesson, that we 
never make others suffer in the 
way in which we have been given 
pain. There are times when the 
hope that was dearest to us turns 
to ashes as our outstretched hand 
almost touches it, when the labor 
of years is swept away in a moment; 
when the friend upon whom we 
would have counted as on our own 
right arm, proves disloyal; when 
our most honest efforts, our su- 
preme struggles, meet defeat and, 
buffeted and worn by the waves of 
failure, we are ready to give up in 
despair. Here is our opportunity 
for coolness, courage, calmness. 
We can then rise in the dignity of 
our self-poise and the fulness of our 
strength and meet it all bravely. 
One sunset does not make life, every 
sunset means a new sunrise ; let the 
sunset of failure be to us but the 
dawn of new purposes. Feel that 
there is a divine spirit within you 
that trial and failure can never reach, 
can never subdue. Treat them as 
if they were mere mosquitoes of 
fate, vay trying to bite the Sphinx. 
Learn to look these troubles square- 
ly in the eye, smile bravely, be calm, 
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and say to them, “ You never touch- 
ed me.” When trial, failure, and 
disappointment come, get what 
salvage you can from the wreck 
and begin again. If it has not been 
your fault, fight harder next time ; 
if it has been your fault charge it 
to experience, and begin again. In 
every failure is wrapped up the 
secret of a possible success.— Wili- 


tam George Jordan, in the Delinea- 
tor. 


We your subscription to Eltka 
expires we will notify you 
by enclosing a renewal subscription 
blank. When you receive such 
notificatiun, we trust you will give 


it your prompt attention. 
TIME goes on in its endless 


S 
À course, environment will crys- 
tallize the American nation. lts 
varying elements will become uni- 
fied and the weeding out process 
will probably leave the finest human 
product ever known. The color, 
the perfume, the size and form that 
are placed in the plants will have 
their analogies in the composite, the 
American of the future. And now 
what will hasten the development 
most of all? The proper rearing 
of children. Don’t feed children 
on maudlin sentimentalism or dog- 
matic religion; give them nature. 
Let their souls drink in all that is 
pure and sweet. Rear them, if 
possible, amid pleasant surround- 
ings. If they come into the world 
with souls groping in darkness, let 
them see and feel the light. Don’t 
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terrify them in early life with the 
fear ofanafter world. There never 
was a child that was made more 
noble and good by the fear of a 
hell. Let nature teach them the 
lessons of good and proper living. 
Those children will grow to be the 
best of men and women. Put the 
best in them in contact with the 
best outside. They will absorb it 
asa plant does the sunshine and 
the dew.—Luther Burbank. 
AX interesting feature of the April 
number of SUBURBAN LIVE is 
an article by Dr. George L. Meylan, 
Physical Director of Columbia Uni- 
versity, on “ A Revival of the For- 
gotten Art of Walking.” Dr. Mey- 
lan deplores the rush of modern 
city life which has deprived the city- 
dweller of one of the best forms of 
exercise, but he prophesies that a 
revival is sure to come. Several in- 
teresting anecdotes tell what walk- 


ing has done for several men who 
had almost forgotten what it meant. 


MAGINATION plays an important 
part in the coloring of a life. 
‘Don’t let your imagination run 
away with you,’ is a sentence that 
has chilled, if not checked, most of 
us. But imagination is really the 
master-builder of one’s most satis- 
factory life-structures, and when it 
‘runs away’ with one, becomes a 
dynamo that moves seemingly im- 
movable things, What does imagi- 
nation mean? Imaging: building 
a thought-pattern, a mental model, 
an ideal. ‘Nothing great was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm.’ de- 
clares Emerson. Imagination is 
enthusiasm’s vital principle, its in- 
ward life, its vitalizing fire. Millions 
of careers have proved the truth 
that it is the poised, the patterned, 
the always aspiring life, the life of 
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the home, the manufactury, the 
store, the school, the studio, all 
places where the demands for food, 
raiment, spiritual sustenance and 
nourishment for the finer senses 
are met, that it most thoroughly and 
adequately colored. All color is 
caused by vibration. The higher 
and stronger the vibration the deep- 
er and more beautiful the color. 
When heart and brain and body all 
vibrate with high resolves and con- 
stant upward reach and endeavor, 
the life will glow and shine and 
attract to itself all that makes for 
health, happiness and holiness — 
Lida A. Churchillin the Delineator. 


po social and economic 
problems occupy much space 
in the April “ Arena.” The Hon. 
Edward Treager, Secretary for La- 
bor for New Zealand, contributes 
a deeply interesting paper on “ Re- 
cent Humanistic Legislation in 
New Zealand.” This article is illus- 
trated by four full-page reproduc- 
tions of architects’ plans for the 
government homes which New 
Zealand is building for working- 
men. The legislation providing for 
the erection of these homes was 
the result of the government's — 
determination to reduce the exorbi- 
tant rents which house owners were 
charging the workingmen and also 
to place homes within the reach of 
the laborers, as they will be able, 
by paying on the installment plan, 
in time to secure a free title to the 
homes. It has been the settled 
policy of the Liberal government 
of New Zealand to help industrious 
citizens to become independent 
home owners. Mr. Treager has 
long been a leading statesman in 
the Liberal government of New 
Zealand, and the paper in “The 
Arena” will be read with deep in- 
terest by all students of progressive 
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democratic government. Another 
discussion of special interest in this 
issue deals with municipal-owner- 
shipin Great Britain. The opening 
argument is an attack on popular 
ownership and is entitled, ‘‘Some 
Results in Municipal-Ownership in 
Great Britain.” It has been pre- 
pared by H. Gardner McKerrow 
and is a powerful contribution writ- 
ten by a thinker who has evidently 
taken much time for the prepara- 
tion of his argument. The paper 
isably answered by Professor I'rank 
Parsons, Ph.D., who, owing to his 
two personal trips over Great Brit- 
ain for the special purpose of find- 
ing out the facts for and against 
public-ownership, is probably the 
best equipped authority in the Uni- 
ted States on the subject. The 
Editor of “The Arena” supple- 
ments Professor Parsons’ reply by 
an extended editorial, Mr. Flower 
devoting his space to the points not 
touched upon by Professor Parsons. 
Altogether the papers, which di- 
vide the space equally between the 
arguments for and against public- 
ownership, constitute one of the 
most valuable contributions to the 
subject that has appeared. 


i age Thirty-First Annual Session 
of tthe Onset Bay Grove Asso- 
ciation will take place July 21 to 
August 25. Onset is one of the 
most beautiful sca-shore resorts in 
the world, and is in close proximity 
to other noted summer resorts. It 
is connected by a bridge with Point 
Independence, and close at hand 
lies Monument Beach, and beyond 
Gray Gables, formerly the summer 
home of ex-President Cleveland, 
and at the head of the bay is lo- 
cated “ Crow’s Nest,” the summer 
home for many years of the late 
lamented Joseph Jefferson. The 
eer supply, introduced by the 
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rates. Also excellent rooms can 
be obtained at cottages, and meals 
at cither hotels or restaurants in 
close proximity. Onset is located 
fifty miles from Boston on the Cape 
Cod Division of the N.Y. N.H. & 
I. R.R., over which express trains 
are run daily to this resort. It is 
also expected that excursions will 
be run by the large steamboats as 
in former years to Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Nantucket aud other points 
of interest. The Onsct School of 
Philosophy was inaugurated for the 
purposes of closer study and in- 
vestigation into the Occult, Meta- 
physical and Psychical Sciences. 
The School of Metaphysics seeks 
the principles of mediumship, telep- 
athy, inspiration, Communion with 
the finite and infinite, and all other 
psychic functions, and sets forth 
the laws of their development and 
use. Science, which has broken 
the idols of superstition, now clear- 
ly shows the so-called miracles to 
be the operations of the course of 
nature. Under this head will be 
given a series of lectures, from 
August 5 toro, by Rev, Wilson 
Fritch, Ph.D., of Pueblo, Colorado, 
For copies of the complete program 
address Geo. A. Fuller, M. D, 
Chaairman, Onset, Mass. 


Come people will tell you that it 
WJ is not practical to care for 
beautiful things, but it really is 
practical, because it helps to make 
life sweeter and better, You will 
find it well worth cultivating, this 
love for the beautiful, and when 
you once have it in your hearts, you 


will never be willing to part with 
it—/oral Life. 
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NEW BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO| Ideal Suggestion Through Men- 
tal Phot hy. enry Woo 
THE HOME STUDY LIBRARY. ° ° Mr Marth ee 


The description is followed in each case by the name 
al menter ee pect ated Dook io SEE. 7 Thought Forces. By Walter De 
oe. 


Walter De Voe, 


The Simple Life. By Charles Respectability. By Fra Elbertus. 
Wagner. The author states very! and A Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
clearly how moderation and tem- (The Roycroft editions.) 
perance in all things lead to the, Kenneth Irwin. 
greatest happiness. | 
Ella H. Powell. Echoes from the Spirit World. 
The Heart of the New Thought,| A “Ce + SAN 8 sane. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. The au l l 
thor has taken the vague andthe; The Sabbath Era. By J. Neu- 
a and made it a living reality. | bauer. 

She has the voice of the people; is! J. Neubauer. 
practical, logical, and very sympa- | 
thetic. Her book is noteworthy as | 


j ati ‘By Yogi Kamacharaka, And Di- 
“New Thought i OAREN pan vine Healing of Soul and Body. By 


i E. E. Byrum. And The Stnke of 
Peera Staples. Sex. By George M. Miller. 


Hindo Yogi Science of Breath. 


The Law of New Thought. By; W. J. Scanlan. 
William Walker Atkinson. Animal Magnetism. By Deleuze. 
Henrietta Staples. Edward J. Curtis. 


A Short History of Art. By De; Th : ; 
+ - aa e Mystic Word of Mighty 
Forest. And The Word of God | Power. By Walter De Voe. 


Opened. By Rev. Bradford Pierce. Walter De Voe, 


E. E. Gilbert. 
Easy Lessons in oy homi ty | Seership. By P. B R Cle 
Clairvoyance and ce yi , "E j 
J. C. F. Grumbine. And The Con-| Auto-Suggestion. By Herbert 


stitution of Man. By Elizabeth A. Parkyn, M. D. And Light on 
Towne. |the Path. By M. C. And A Visit 


Joseph Giancola. |toa Gnani. By Edward Carpenter. 


Gel Bv Nadage D Kenneth Irwin. 
i res c 7 , l 
elta. y Nadage Voree ET (er Destiny. By 


Pamu a Se, Bh. dt Jos Wh cdes Bidani. 
The True Science of Living. By Mrs. Elizabeth Buchanan. 


| . D. ! 
Edward a ae A Mae | Les Aventures de Telemaque. 


| | By Fenelon. And Philosophie Sous 
Divine Health. By Francis. Les Toitsby. By Emile Souvestre. 
Truth. Pao Bernice Wilson. 
Mary E. France. | The Outline Study of Man. By 
Perfect Health. By Charles; Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D, 
Courtney. Kate E. Dunlap. | E. E. Gilbert. 
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HE Lineary of THE ILLUMINATI Js intended forthe full aud free 
V} use of ityinemibers. All requests for books thould te made 

Upon the regniar “ Home Study Application Gianks,” which 
will be furnished free at all tiines. Thie will greatly facilitate the 
office work asd avoid many vexatious errore and delavs. Fil) ont 
Application Blank curcfiily according to instructions given in 
kame, and apon receipt of your order we will send the vonok 
elected and von are privileged to hold it for four weeks, whieh 
Will give ampie time for a therough reading. 

The Hore Sudy Library embraces ali the important works, 
both ancient and isudern, of the world’s leading authors. Jt 
Includes the most important works on Science, Philosophy, Be- 
ligion, the Arts, Gecultigm, History, Fiction, ete., eve., in all 
their different uraneles. l 

Foreign memberz and those ata considerabie distance from 
the Home Office, picase nots that vou are privileged ty keep the 
books four weeks in vourown homes. Do not atk for liste of 
books; it woold be utteriy impossible to issue a complete catalog. 
Yet we would be pleased to have vou give titles, when known, of 
the special works vou would prefer to have sent. Give tities in 

order preferred, so that if first choice js ont, another acceptable 

work mas be sent. 
A deposit is not required froin saembers cf the Illaminat) who have donated 
books to the library, or who have made other donations to help carry onthe work 
of the Institution, nor is any deposit required from Reading Circles made up of 
five or more members. To help increase the useinlness of the Home Study Library, 
you are respectfully requested ro serd such booke as von may be able to spare. Re- 
Inenimber that any book which has helped vou, may be equally helpful to another. 


A “ Home Study Course’? for Local Associations or Beading Circles comsists 
of as many carefully selected volumes as there are members in the Circle, and the 
Course is prepared upon ANY SUBJECT DESIRED. The arrangement of the 
volumer is the result of the widest literary experience, and both the beginner and 
the most advanced student will find what js best adapted to his present stage of 
progress. From a Reading Circle of five or more members no deposit is required, 
and, with the single exception of transportation, the use of books is furnished 
absolutely Free of all expense, 


In returning books to this office, alwave write vour name and address in full 
on the upper left-hand corner of the outside wrapper. This will save ng much 
trouble, and will ensnre safety in the maile. 


-Frequently a book, of which we may have only one copy, is already out when 
we receive vour request. In this case, provided vou have not given a second 
or third choice, your order will be placed on file and filled as early as possible. 


300kg received from Publishers will, at the earliest opportunity, be properly 
reviewed in Eltka, and marked copy sent. © Publishers are assnred that their 
liberality is appreciated, and everything postible is done to reciprocate all favors. 


No one, whatever his calling, can afford to keep himself out of the main 
current of contemporary scientific research and exposition, and the Illuminati is 
prepared to furnish ite members not only with the older works of acknowledged 
excellence but is also continually adding tothe ‘ Home Study” all later works 
as goon as Issued. 


For full particulars concerning the Iome Study Library, order blanks, ete. 
address, 


H.C. Wricut, F.S.C., 321 Marion Street, Corry, Pa. 
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ONDS 


DI 
tons ON CREDIT system 


A eM THE-LOFTIS SYSTEM MeO 


Yor Crodlt Menna Convenlence, That ie the 
Panty waylas hih (ediitera froni a cant trannaet ior, Thero 
bonodoelay then reese lO, no publtelty, Aeientimply a matter 
4 Bugs tone noula conven lone CHEW von honorrblo pooplo, 
» BDO RU (hnt yon aistivat boaps ordtanry presont 
bownnan Job van only aparo a fow dollara Jua now, A 
pill dest paa sede anduvo will deliver ab ouve Cho Dla- 


tcl, Waleh or plece of Jewelry you may maleate. 
reaplendent 


in 
Our Handsome Xmas Catalo rue with) thousands 
ef ew i Eel Leweley aneen tona hoy Xmas QIES latent 
tinga, Tina, Ucoot hoa nmi barr en Cue Cola die Wiatehben, 
Niverw mre, "ots, for Wife, Swoethe art, Nlator or Molher 
tuwek iing Dhanmond Qtek, Neart Vins and Cunt Deltour, 
Wafeton Math Sates, hohe, ete for Husband, Mather or 
ViveGtree, Wath Ur antil yone nn nolor tin (tear poe buena: voryour 
ever Te Dearanses mule ats no nil Veco De old and § Bus: 
vo w BUI the UMtentsecreued, tho Watelt or 
(ur Terms: fhe ardlelo ol tewelbry yon ne teed on AY 
at, you Wkett pay one Afh Che price and hoep it. Neue 
The ba aveo to te in olgbt equal monthiy payimcn'Èn, Wa 
por alles prosa charges, Weak no aoe Uye ALL eran- 
j ac dluna nru COn alae N elio for Cnin’! ormo., l . 
Ve glivo onr atvned guaran cooof vali $ 
Our Quar: antee à with ench Diamond, Tunns onde. t; ‘ 
queallty of Konda nesti prites towar than then ask ioe 
polvi, Wore the orhginab montrotablo Dla niouds on 
CG hons Wo ara tho airea Jowelry Mouse (autho Apr 
Vull Neate, Tho aed, of(fasy mde revolved Iarl- AOR 
est Award, the Ootd Maal, at Che Woeld’s poete, St. Gout, 

Read ab ene v At 


ee Do Your Christmas $ Shopping NOW forour special BA 
Ww 


T Xmas Catalogue, Convent tougy amt le Isaroly ta tuo pei- 
yaey eC your bomo erect the arelod you deatre, Qowda 
Write Coe Cutnlogue. 


alupped eempely, no deter, 


Diamond Y Cuttors 
Watc, ~ -¢se8, Jewolsrs 
S Dept Maut O2StateSt. 
Chicago, U1, U, S. A. 


tf BROS. & CO. iss 


READY FOR THE PRESS 


CHICAGO CAVE DWELLERS 


Not for Preachers 


$ 320 Pages, Cloth, SI. 00 


POST PAID 


a A Story of the Underworld 
and the Overworld 


Ly lurker IT. Sercombe, 
ke tilo Jv- Ihovow 
Mhirasine, Chicago, 


“43 Only a limited edition of 
ij this remarřabie book will be 
printed, Each copy will be 
at sumed: by Sereombe Him- 
AS sclland automatically num- 
B bered frum 1 up. First 
orders in will get the low 
. | numbers in rotation exc ept 
wee No. 1, which gues to Mrs. 
Sercombe. 


eliktress 


TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, 


Fog (fee uptim can aud superwwnen aud The Newt wiles, 


2238 Calumot Avas Chloago, tll. 
10 CENTS THE COPY. Si A VEAR. 


PERFECT HEA 


I HAD Ir 
l LOST IT. 
I RWECGAINED IT 


DO YOU WANT 


Biere NKUAN GOLD A TCHROUSA 


NO Are 
Sx: tit 
Drugs ! Are } 
NO | K 
Apparatus ! i wo 
ini 
NO What 
rei 


Trouble! 


Do You Wish All This Cha 


l can do it by miv Mail Cours 
lessons uta nonnnal cost. Se 
vonr address on a postal and I v 
vou all nbent it 


DO IT NOW! 
Dont write unless you are in carnesi A 
Thaver, Maver. Norwich 


me at Hou, CL ok, 
MOS. Jerome, Pres. First National Rank, à 
oan 


CHARLES COURTNEY HASA 
Dept. O Norwich, Conn., U 


THE BIBLE AT! 
The New Thougt 


By Frank Channing Haddock, P 


E T i Condensed, Clean 
and Vital Lectures on M 
Universal Right to the Four-l 
Life: 

Health, Prosperity, Devel 
ment, and Spiritual Power. 

These lectures are creating wi 
spread interest, Are vou interes 
and open to the New Revelatic 
Lend a hand. Phe Series, mai 
as delivered about every two wee 
One Dollar. Address, 


Power Book Librar 
The Four-Fold Life Club, 
Auburndale, Mas 


enh” Cn 


| YHE 
Mcdiumship, Development, 


. Adeptship. | rE LL AR Sy A yY 


Gà 


Suceessor to SUGGESTION 
i ten’ V Patey Vopr or frase ay svvsl 


can make at Cperative, Your age bes 
nothing todo with it, Apply the con- 
ditions—that’s wll, 


TRE STELLAR WAY 18 a magpa- 
zine for all thinkers Discusses thouglit 
force, will power, astral science, occut- 
isnt, tll formsof drugless healing, Drain 
butiding, the cultivation of mental 
forces, and the psychological and phasi- 
oloriecal principles tbat bring health. 


happiness and success. 
TRE STELDLAR RAY advecutes 
no creed, no dogma, no fad or isin, 
It stands for progress and freedom in 
all dines of modera thought, 
Ltrs a practical magazine for those 
who think., 
lt tecehes how to live withont disease 
av Worry, 


RSM y svetem ds ondorsed La eminent 
scientists, lt never uls, if you are in 
CAvnest, 


hey Tt costs: less than cheap books and 
mail courses and dark developing cir 
cies, which often cod in madness. 
RYOver fifty names now enrolled, 
Pegin today. Sendt stan ped, addressed 
envaope for booklet and terms to 


J.C. F. Grumbine, 


24 Strathmore Road, Brookline, Mass. 


TEXT BOOKS ON 


PSYCHICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


It teaches how to have health without 
drues or doctors. 

It teaches how to use the powers 
within oue'’s se E for suceess, for poise 
toned Selle asim, 

CLAIRVOYANCH—150 paves, cloth; 
teaches how to see spirits, practice te- 
lepathy, enter spirit world at will, 
commune with the so-called dead, de- 
velop second sight. Endorsed by Lillian 
Whiting, Henry Wood, W.J. Colville, 
Prof, Harradin, and all leading teach- 
ers. Price, $1.50 


AURAS AND COLORS —A wonder- 
fully helpful book on bow to see and 
read auras and colors, learn peaple’s 
atmospheres; contains a color diction- 
ary. Price, 60 cents. 


PSYCHOMETRY—lTIlow to read the 
soul of things, This book teaches you 
how to become a psychometrist. Price 
0O cents. 


RWALIZATION-=--A book that opens 
the way tothe realization of one’s di- 
vinityv. It teaches vou how to enter the 
super-consctuusnesa. Price, 00 cents, 


THREE MONTIS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


Write us a postal card as follows: 


Editor THE STELLAR RAY, 
Hodges Building, Detroit, Mich, 


Please enter my name as a subscriber 
to your msgazine, on the following con- 
ditions : after receiving three uumbers 
i wih enther— 


1. Promptly notify you to discontiue 
my subscription in which case there is 
no charge whatever for the three issues 
received, or 

2. Twill remit the sub-eription price 
>i Ou (foretsu Osbiihtnye -)w heh conven 
ient. I also reserve tee privilege of 
cancel ine may subscriptton at any Une, 


4 yayine only for the pudimbers received. 
Secure a large crystal tor crvstiel pe > : 


gazing or reading. Price, $2.29; post- 
age prepaid. Send money to 


N aMi 25. sa age ot OG CRS a er cra eae 


J.C. F. Grumbine, 


34 Strathmore Roud, Brookline, Mass. Adlress . s 
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Press GLIPPines, 


AN AID TO SCIENCE! 


— aac ¢ | *@) m © oe 


The valuecf Pressclipping as an aid 
to science has long been proved and 
few can do without then, whatsoever 
their station in life may be. Place an 
orser With us. however small it may 
be and you will besurprised at the 
resuits you get. The Argus Press- 
chipping Bureau employs the mast 
reliable and ablest readers in the 
United States, people who are trained 
aod have spent their life-time in 
searching papers. We can take care 
of vour grders,as fou would have them 
Special attention paid to European. 
Publications. 


TERMS :— Five DOLLARS PER 100 
CLIPPINGS. SPECIAL RaTFS ON LARGE 
QUANTITIES. 


ARGUS PRESSCLIPPING BUREAU, 
106 West 40th Street, NEW YORK CITY, 
And at Paris and DERLIN. 


HOW WE GAIN HEALTH. 


WHY WE SUFFER-- 
THE REMEDY. 


Two remarc«able booklets by Kath. 
crive Holmes. Price 25 cents erch 
post-pald. 


ROBERT E DUDLEY. 


$03 Valley Road, WEST ORANGE, N.J, 
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Sse Smith Premier 
is the simplest and strongest 
machines, It does better work, does it quicker, 
lasts longer, and costs less in the long ron than 
anv other twpewridag Machine. 
The World’s Best Typewriter 


N Let us send von cer littic Nook telling all about It, 
N Ty pewnter Supplies, Mactinse rented, Stenographers furnbehet 


Premier Typewriter Company 
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BEES aa] DO NN 


—DO YOU 


Want to kuow everything POssihla 
about anything? 

Want to save tine, hard Work, weary. 
ing research ? 


Want to save money ? 


Want to obtain early advantare ofa 
trade situation ? 


Want to compile a scrap-boak on a 
special subject, scientific, dramatic 
biographic, political, social, financial, 
commercial, historic, economic, oF other- 
wise ? 


Want to prepare a response toa tonst, 
speech in a debating club or elsewhere; 
paper or essay in a Hterary club, or 
anything of that nature ? 

Want to know anything that is snid | 
of you, or anyone clse, in print or pic- | 
tures? | 

Want to keep yourself up-to-date in | 
anything ? 

The casiest, surest, quickest, moat 
economical and perfect way isto secure 
the services of 


THE UNITED STATES PRESS- 
CLIPPING BUREAU 
1326-1334 Republie Building, State 


ani Adams Sts., Chicogo, MI, 
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SEND For Our ROOKLET, 
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